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Hindu Ideology and Women 

The concept of the female in Hindu ideology presents an essential 
duality: 1 on the one hand, she is fertile, benevolent—the bestower; on 
the other, she is aggressive, malevolent—the destroyer. As a popular 
statement about the goddess suggests, “in times of prosperity she indeed 
is LaksmI, who bestows prosperity in the homes of men; and in times of 
misfortune, she herself becomes the goddess of misfortune, and brings 
about ruin. ,,2 In a similar vein, the name of the South Indian goddess 
Mariyamman is made up of mari, death or rain or, according to folk 

Because of space limitations, the Wellesley editorial committee could not print a 
longer version of this paper and abridged it. 

1. Hinduism, as opposed to Christianity, Judaism, and Islam, lacks a single authorita¬ 
tive text; rather, it has thousands, produced over a 3,000-year period. In addition, within 
the geographic space of South Asia Hinduism assumes varied forms and often appears 
more diversified than unified. Thus any particular practice or belief may be contradicted 
elsewhere or denied by some Hindu. Clearly, not even the textually based and varied 
“great traditions” of Hinduism can be fully explored in a brief paper, and the “little 
traditions,” or local practices that are not based on written texts, provide endless problems 
of interpretation and questions as to belief and practice. 

2. Jagadisvarananda, The Devi-mahatmyan or Shri Durga Saptashati (Maylapore: Sri 
Ramakrishna Math, 1953), chap. 12, line 40, as quoted in Lawrence A. Babb, “Marriage 
and Malevolence: The Uses of Sexual Opposition in a Hindu Pantheon,” Ethnology 9 
(1970): 140. 
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etymology, “change,” and amman “lady” or “mother;” 3 the goddess is the 
“changing lady,” both death and life, destroyer and bestower. 4 

Two facets of femaleness reflect this duality and perhaps provide 
the cultural logic for it. The female is first of all sakti, Energy/Power, the 
energizing principle of the Universe; she is also prakrti , Nature, the 
undifferentiated Matter of the Universe. In Hindu cosmology all be¬ 
ings emerge from brahman , the universal substratum which is “invisible, 
inactive, beyond grasp, without qualifications, inconceivable, 
indescribable,” 5 through the creative tension of cohesion (Visnu) and 
disintegration (Siva) that defines sakti. Sakti underlies both creation and 
divinity and is female. Although there would be no power or energy in 
the universe without the female, all beings have their share of sakti , a 
share with which they are endowed at birth but which they increase or 
decrease through later actions. 6 Nonetheless, the woman embodies sakti , 
the original Energy of the Universe. 

Woman is also prakrti, Nature, the active female counterpart of the 
Cosmic Person, purusa , the inactive or male aspect. But whereas prakrti 
represents the undifferentiated matter of Nature, purusa provides the 
Spirit, which is a structured code. Thus purusa (Cosmic Person) is code 
(differentiated Spirit), as opposed to prakrti , which is Nature (undif¬ 
ferentiated Matter). The union of Spirit and Matter, code and noncode, 
inactive and active, leads to the creation of the world with all of its 
differentiated life forms; no life exists without both Matter and Spirit, 
prakrti and purusa (see fig. 1). 

The unity of purusa-prakrti underlies the notion of biological con¬ 
ception. The male contributes the hard substances—bones, nerves, and 
the structuring elements; the woman contributes the soft—flesh, skin, 
blood, and the unstructured elements. 7 Put another way, woman is the 

3. Brenda E. F. Beck, “Maryamman: The Vacillating Goddess,” mimeographed 
(Vancouver: University of British Columbia, 1971), p. 2. 

4. Early Vedic literature (pre-600 b.c., brought by the Aryan migrators from the 
north) emphasizes the prosperity and benevolence of female figures. Later developments 
in Hindu literature introduce the dangerous image of females. This probably reflects an 
incorporation of Dravidian beliefs into the Aryan religious complex. The earliest available 
Dravidian literature (specifically, Tamil literature) refers frequently to dangerous female 
power, a theme not found until later in the Sanskrit literature of the Aryans (see George L. 
Hart III, “Women and the Sacred in Ancient Tamilnad "Journal of Asian Studies 32 
[February 1973]: 233-50). The modern Hindu, however, does not know about these 
historical developments but only the dual image of femaleness as simultaneously bad and 
dangerous, good and fertile. 

5. Mandukya Upanisad 1.7, quoted in Alain Danielou, Hindu Polytheism (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1964), p. 21. 

6. McKim Marriott and Ronald B. Iden, “An Ethnosociology of South Asian Caste 
Systems” (paper read at the American Anthropological Association meeting, Toronto, 
1972). 

7. See Ronald B. Inden and Ralph W. Nicholas, “A Cultural Analysis of Bengali 
Kinship” (paper presented at the Sixth Annual Conference on Bengal Studies, Oakland 
University, May 1970). 
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field or earth into which man puts his seed: “By the sacred tradition the 
woman is declared to be the soil, the man is declared to be the seeds; the 
production of all corporeal beings (takes place) through the union of the 
soil with the seed.” 8 And the Laws of Manu declare the seed to be the 
more important: “for the offspring of all created beings is marked by the 
characteristics of the seed.” 9 The seed is the hard substance or structure 
as opposed to the soil, the soft substance or nonstructure. Women, then, 
automatically partake more of Nature than men, who symbolize 
Culture. 10 

Uncultured Power is dangerous, however: Thus the equation 
“Women = Power + Nature = Danger” represents one essential vision 
of femaleness in Hinduism. But, woman as the receptor of man’s seed is 
also the benevolent, fertile bestower; like the closely conjoined images of 
cow and earth, she represents growth and prosperity. The source of this 
benevolence, as recent studies have suggested, 11 is that the male controls 

8. G. Buhler, trans., The Laws of Manu, Sacred Books of the East, vol. 25 (Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1964), 9. 33; p. 333. (i.e., chap. 9, verse 33, p. 333 of Buhler). The Laws 
of Manu were supposedly written by the first man, Manu. While not personally known to 
most Hindus, they do provide a corpus of belief, which is still prevalent. 

9. Ibid., 35; p. 333. 

10. Much of this argument is influenced by Sherry B. Ortner, “Is Female to Male as 
Nature Is to Culture?” in Woman, Culture and Society, ed. Michelle Zimbalist Rosaldo and 
Louise Lamphere (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1974). 

11. See Babb and Beck. 
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the female; that Nature is controlled by Culture. A popular myth pre¬ 
sents the male harnessing dangerous female Power, thus rendering it 
benevolent. Kali, one of Siva’s many wives, was sent by the gods to 
oppose a giant and his army whom the gods could not control. Defeating 
the giant, Kali performed such a savage killing dance that the earth 
trembled, and its destruction seemed imminent. Unable to stop her, the 
gods sent Siva who lay down at her feet. About to step on him, an 
inexcusable act for the Hindu wife, Kali stopped her rampage and the 
earth was saved. Her husband had regained control over her. 12 

The benevolent goddesses in the Hindu pantheon are precisely 
those who transferred control of their sexuality (Power/Nature) to their 
husbands. The mythology is replete with stories of the properly chaste 
wife who helps her husband win battles by giving him her power; among 
these are the following two myths: 13 

1. During a twelve-year war against the demons, the gods were 
losing badly and Indra decided to sacrifice his life. “Don’t be afraid,” 
Indrani said to her husband, “I am a faithful wife. I will tell you one way 
you can win and protect yourself.” After she bound the rakhi (a bracelet, 
literally “protection”) on the wrist of her husband, Indra went to war 
and defeated all the demons. 

2. A demon named Jalandhar had a very beautiful and faithful wife 
named Branda. Because of the power of this faithfulness, the demon 
conquered the whole world. The god Visnu changed a dead body into 
the shape of Jalandhar, gave it life, and thus deceived Branda into losing 
her faithfulness. 

If control of her sexuality is transferred to men, the female is fertile 
and benevolent: 

LaksmI: The Goddess of Fortune, “She who springs forth from the 
body of all the gods has a thousand, indeed countless, arms. Her 
face is white, made from the light streaming from the lord of sleep 
(Siva). Her arms, made of the substance of Visnu, are deep blue: her 
round breasts made of soma , the sacrificial ambrosia, are white. . . . 
she wears a gaily colored lower garment, brilliant garlands, and a 
veil. . . . He who worships the Transcendent Divinity of Fortune 
becomes the lord of all the worlds.” 14 

12. There are destructive and malevolent male deities in Hinduism, but they differ 
from female deities. Male deities and demons seem more logical in the trouble they cause 
and, unlike Kali, are not carried away with the idea of killing. Guy Welbon and I suspect 
there exists a distinction of plotted (male) versus plotless (female) action. The logic (and 
Culture?) of the male dominates his actions; the nonlogic (and Nature?) of the female 
dominates hers. 

13. These myths are excerpted from Susan S. Wadley, Shakti: Power in the Conceptual 
Structure of Karimpur Religion, University of Chicago Studies in Anthropology, Series in 
Social, Cultural and Linguistic Anthropology, no. 2 (Chicago: University of Chicago De¬ 
partment of Anthropology, 1975), pp. 131, 135. 

14. Karapatrf, “Sri Bhagvati tattva” as quoted in Danielou, p. 262. 
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On the other hand, if a female controls her own sexuality she is poten¬ 
tially destructive and malevolent: 

Kali: The Black One. “Bearing the strange skull topped staff, deco¬ 
rated with a garland of skulls, clad in a tigers skin, she is appalling 
because of her emaciated flesh, gaping mouth, lolling tongue, 
deep-sunk reddish eyes. She fills the regions of the sky with 
roars. . . . 15 


Hindu Role Models for Women 

The dual character of the Hindu female, her sakti and prakrti, allows 
us to understand the rules and role models for women in Hindu South 
Asia. These are laid down in Hindu lawbooks, collectively known as the 
dharma-sastras (the Rules of Right Conduct). Written and oral mythology, 
in Sanskrit and in vernaculars, provides many examples of female be¬ 
havior and its consequences and thus establishes explicit role models. 
Folklore yields yet other beliefs about female behavior which mesh with 
and reinforce social organization and structure. 16 In classical texts or 
folk traditions the dual character of the Hindu female reappears in the 
roles of wife (good, benevolent, dutiful, controlled) and mother (fertile, 
but dangerous, uncontrolled). 

Classical Hindu laws focus almost exlusively on women as wives. 
Role models and norms for mothers, daughters, sisters, are more apt to 
appear in folklore and vernacular traditions. Furthermore, most written 
traditions emphasize women’s behavior in relationship to men: 
wife/husband; mother/son; daughter/father; sister/brother. Role models 
for female behavior concerning other females (mother/daughter; 
sister/sister; mother-in-law/daughter-in-law; husband’s sister/wife) are 
common themes in folklore and oral traditions but not in the more 
authoritative religious literature. The latter two relationships, which are 
of little concern to men in an essentially purdah society, do not represent 
important themes in the male-oriented and written literature of the 
Sanskrit tradition, but they surface in the popular oral traditions of 
women themselves. 

The basic rules for women’s behavior, as expressed in the Laws of 
Manu, ca. a.d. 200, stress the need to control women because of their evil 
character. “Because of their passion for men, their mutable temper, and 
their natural heartlessness, they become disloyal towards their husbands, 
however carefully they are guarded in this [world]. Knowing their dis¬ 
position, which the Lord of creatures instilled in them at the creation, 

15. Jagadisvarananda, chap. 7, lines 7-9 in Babb, p. 140. 

16. See, for example, Susan S. Wadley, “Brothers, Husbands, and Sometimes Sons: 
Kinsmen in North Indian Ritual,” Eastern Anthropologist 29, no. 2 (Spring 1976): 149-70. 
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[every] man should most strenuously exert himself to guard them.” 17 
Submission to male control is the dominant duty of women: 

Nothing must be done independently, even in her own house 
by a young girl, by a young woman, or even by an aged one. 

In childhood a female must be subject to her father, in youth to 
her husband, and when her lord is dead to her sons; a woman must 
never be independent. . . . 

Though destitute of virtue, ... or good qualities, a husband 
must be constantly worshiped as a god by a faithful wife. . . . 

If she violates her duty towards her husband, a wife is disgraced 
in this world; (after death) she enters the womb of a jackal, and is 
tormented by diseases (as punishment) of her sin. 

She who controls her thoughts, words, and deeds, and never 
slights her lord, resides with her husband (in heaven after death), 
and is called a virtuous (wife). 18 

Later Sanskrit texts, vernacular writings, and oral traditions also 
define the ideal woman as the one who does not strive to break the bonds 
of control. The happiness or salvation of woman is a function of her 
faithful devotion to her husband. In the Ramayana, one of the most 
popular religious texts of India found in Sanskrit and most vernaculars, 
Slta exemplifies the behavior of the proper Hindu wife, devotedly fol¬ 
lowing her husband into exile for twelve years. Kidnapped by the evil 
Ravana, she proves her wifely virtue by placing herself on a lighted pyre. 
When she remains unscathed by the flames the gods shower her with 
flowers, and her husband finally and happily accepts her back into his 
household. This story is not only enacted yearly in villages and cities all 
over India; pictures of STta following her husband to the forest, kid¬ 
napped by Ravana, or on the pyre can be found in many homes, shops, 
and even government offices; famous cinema stars portray the tale in 
gargantuan film epics. For Slta, symbol of the devoted wife, represents 
the ideal toward which all women should strive. Likewise, women who 
have committed sati (burning themselves) on their husbands’ funeral 
pyres are acclaimed as goddesses and honored with shrines and rituals. 
Indeed, throughout North India women worship Savitri, a goddess so 
devoted to her husband that she saves him from the god of death. She 
reveals the exemplary lengths to which a wife should go in aiding her 
husband. 

Oral traditions essentially inculcate these norms, with one addition: 
the wife’s desire for her husband and dismay at his absence. A minor 
theme in classical written literature, where devotion and dutifulness are 


17. Buhler, 9. 2-16; pp. 327-30. 

18. Ibid., 5. 147-65; pp. 195-97. 
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emphasized, 19 the longing for a husband’s return and the mutual love 
between man and wife dominate the traditions created and perpetuated 
by women alone: 

One seed of wheat I will eat for one year, 
eat for one year, 

[But] I will not allow my husband to go. 

I will keep him before my eyes, [and] I 
will not allow my husband to go. 20 

Even in these female traditions, however, the husband’s regard for 
and duties to his wife are only rarely discussed. And in the textual 
traditions passages stipulating that men should treat their women well 
are rare. “Women must be honoured by their fathers, brothers, hus¬ 
bands, and brothers-in-law who desire (their own welfare). . . . The 
houses on which female relations, not being duly honoured, pronounce 
a curse, perish completely, as if destroyed by magic. Hence, men who 
seek (their own) welfare should always honour women on holidays and 
festivals with (gifts of) ornaments, clothes, and (dainty) food.” 21 Ideally 
then, women can use their power to destroy if they are ill-treated. But, 
the best wife (Slta) will still worship her husband even when she is 
abused. 

The wifely role is preeminent in Hinduism, the maternal only sec¬ 
ondary. Thus, whereas mythology and law books provide endless mod¬ 
els of the good wife, there are no prime examples of the good mother. 
And yet goddesses as mothers, rather than wives, are the village guard¬ 
ians, worshiped regularly for protection or aid, and feared. Moreover, a 
goddess is never called “Wife,” 22 a role of subordination, devotion, and 
dutifulness, but she is often called “Mother,” the one who gives and loves 
but who must be obeyed, and sometimes rejects. 23 It is the mother, then, 
who is transformed into the mother goddess who is both the bestower 
and destroyer. As such, she does not represent proper or ideal behavior; 
rather, her danger is accepted because she is necessary. Indeed, the 
mother, more than the wife, represents impurity during childbirth and 

19. There is one notable example of male/female love in the written traditions, the 
pairing of Radha and Krishna. In many parts of India, this pair is not believed to be 
married, and Radha is rarely recognized as an ideal woman. 

20. S. L. Srivastava, Folk Culture and Oral Tradition (New Delhi: Abhinav Publications, 
1974), p. 28. 

21. Buhler, 3. 55-59; p. 85. 

22. In one of the complications of this facet of motherhood, the goddesses who are 
said to have children are seldom called mother: rather it is the goddesses who do not have 
children per se (i.e., Durga, Kalr, Santoshi, Sitala) who are known as “Mother.” 

23. Susan S. Wadley, “Woman, Wife and Mother in the Ramayana” (unpublished 
paper). 
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the purifying milk after childbirth, another contradiction. 24 And 
mothers and the mother goddesses, in direct contrast to wives, are in 
control of their sexuality. 

Over and beyond the duality that the mother represents, Hinduism 
also portrays women who are wholly malevolent. These figures, the 
ghosts of women who died in childbirth or witches, are, of course, the 
antithesis of the wife. If it is true, as Beck has suggested, that such 
women have lost control of their sexuality and cannot channel their 
actions to positive ends, 25 then women’s roles in Hinduism assume the 
configuration as shown in figure 2. Although there are other female 
roles described within Hinduism—the daughter who obeys her father, 
the sister who is under her brother’s protection as the essential link to 
her natal home, the husband’s mother who is threatening, and the 
husband’s sister who is an unreliable female—they are primarily to be 
found in women’s oral traditions which reflect women’s concern for 
their day-to-day welfare. In male-authored literature, however, which 
prescribes control and subordination of women, the wife even more 
than the mother dominates Hindu thought. 


Women in Hindu Religious Practice 

Women are active practitioners but have little religious authority in 
orthodox, textually sanctioned Hinduism. However, at the popular level 
they enjoy a prominent role as both specialists and nonspecialists. Of the 
five broader social classes that embrace thousands of castes in India—the 
four varna that originated in ancient times (Brahman, priest; Kshatriya, 
warrior; Vaishya, tradesman; Shudra, worker) and the Untouchable 
—only male members of the first three varna have access to the sacred 
texts of the Vedas, the earliest and most authoritative of Hindu 
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24. I have not attempted to deal with the close relationship between female biology, 
pollution/purity, and perceptions of the female in Hinduism. Hindu mythology, however, 
does explicitly relate the low ritual status of women to (a) her monthly periods and (b) her 
ability to bear children. The woman’s menses are “polluting,” but not as “polluting” as 
childbirth. 

25. See Beck. 
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scriptures. 26 Further restrictions dictate that only Brahman men can use 
the Vedas in rituals. Women, Shudras, and Untouchables 27 are not al¬ 
lowed to know, or sometimes even to hear, the Vedas. Women, there¬ 
fore, have no less access to the sources of religious power than a great 
many men. 

Fortunately, Hindu religious activity is not based solely on Vedic 
rituals. Today, the dominant form of ritual activity is bhakti or devotion 
to a deity. Stemming from the Bhagavad Gita and gaining strength from 
an anti-Brahman, anti-Vedic movement starting about a.d. 700, bhakti 
and associated ritual forms such as puja (devotional ritual) do not require 
the services of a priest. 28 Women, then, can have direct access to the 
gods, and thus to salvation. 

Nonetheless, men continue to be recognized as the legitimate reli¬ 
gious specialists (see table l). 29 They are the caretakers of temples and 


Table 1 


Religious Specialization in Hinduism 




Sex 


Specialist 

Male 

Female 

Sanctioned 

Priest: 




Pandit. 

x(B) 

(Wife) 

+ (not wife) 

Purohit. 

x(B) 


+ 

Pujari. 

.... X 



Actor as God . 

x(B) 


? 

Shaman . 

X 

X 


Exorcist. 

.... X 



Client in Jajmani system . 

- X 

(Wife) 


Yogi/Sadhu. 

.... X 

Seldom 

+ 

Personality cult leader. 

.... X 

X 


DavadasI . 


X 

+(South India 
only) 


Note. —(B) indicates must be Brahman ; (wife) indicates plays role by virtue of wifehood. 


26. Many people cannot name their varna, though Brahmans generally know theirs. 
Aside from religion, varna had little importance until recently when it regained popularity 
as a scheme for urban classification and for political purposes. 

27. Untouchables, both men and women, are generally the most maligned members 
of Hindu society. Until recently, Untouchables could not enter many temples. Untouch- 
ability is outlawed in the Indian constitution but is still practiced in many parts of India. 

28. The early bhakti movement was antitemple as well as anti-Brahman. 

29. By the term “religious specialist” I mean {a) someone who is paid for 
religious/ritual services, and (b) someone who conveys religious instruction, is a guide in 
ritual practice, or performs rituals for others. People who provide essential ritual services 
(such as the flower grower or washerman) but not religious instruction or guidelines are 
not considered “religious specialists.” 
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the ones to conduct life-cycle rites for families. In North India most 
priests must be Brahman males; for example, the pandit is the main 
temple priest and the purohit is the family priest who serves his patrons 
either daily or for major life-cycle rites. 30 The wives of Brahman priests 
can act as specialists for life-cycle rites or on other ritual occasions. Al¬ 
though they are often experts in oral tradition, and know the songs or 
stories associated with a particular rite or the unwritten rules for correct 
female ritual behavior, their role, unlike their husbands’, has no scrip¬ 
tural sanction. Indeed, Brahman men dominate still other forms of pub¬ 
lic ritual. In the various religious folk operas and plays of India, the 
actors are usually male whether or not the deity they portray is male or 
female. The actor is in fact the deity and must be worshiped as a man¬ 
ifestation of the deity. 

Less legitimate participants in public rituals are more likely to be 
non-Brahman males. In possession rituals, which are not textually sanc¬ 
tioned, exorcists and shamans, whose power comes from oral traditions 
and societal recognition, are non-Brahman and can even be female. 31 
Moreover, th ejajmani system of inherited patron-client ties, which exists 
throughout most of South Asia, gives several of the clients ritual connec¬ 
tions with their patrons. Thus the barber and his wife, who are necessary 
figures in most life-cycle rites—they cut hair, bathe the new infant or the 
groom—instruct and guide their patrons through the proper ritual 
forms. The midwife is another such ritual guide. None of these 
“specialists” has textual sanction; the instruction they provide is usually 
based on local traditions. Popular, nonclassical religious specialists in 
Hinduism can be either male of female; thus the “personality cult” lead¬ 
ers such as Guru Maharajji or The Mother. Female leaders of these 
movements occur regularly if less often than men and are sanctioned by 
society if not by textual tradition. Other such specialists are the sadhus 
and yogis. Some are only a presence in Hindu religious practice; others 
important lecturers and teachers. Occasionally, a woman will be a yogini. 
Although both male and female yogis are sanctioned by various textual 
traditions, they are removed from family ties and considered outside of 
the caste system and outside of society and its structure. All members of 
society can thus choose to be nonmembers. 

Only one religious specialist, to my knowledge, was always female 

30. Pandit is the astrologer who provides essential information and advice for mar¬ 
riages and births and who fixes auspicious dates for journeys and other undertakings. But 
pandit is also an honorific used for any Brahman male, including those who do not perform 
priestly functions. Today, however, astrologers are sometimes female—their ads appear in 
English-language newspapers or big hotels. 

31. Exorcists and shamans come from any caste and from either sex, although female 
shamans are rarely mentioned in the literature and female exorcists may be nonexistent. 
Some authors have claimed that the shamans/exorcists (the two are often confused) are the 
non-Brahman counterparts of priests, but the situation in my view is vastly more compli¬ 
cated. For one thing, Brahman shamans are common. 
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—the devadasi, “votary of God.” Textually sanctioned in South India, 32 
the davadasi were nominally married to the god of the temple but al¬ 
lowed mates. Their offspring were legitimate: the girls were often dedi¬ 
cated to the temple; the boys might become professional musicians. Out¬ 
lawed by the British, the institution of the devadasi fell into disrepute, 
although its dance traditions still exist with some descendants. 

Clearly, then, Hindu women have considerable religious involve¬ 
ment, especially in folk practice, even though their role is not textually 
sanctioned. Indeed, women are essential to most yearly calendrical ritu¬ 
als and perform a large number of them alone in both rural and urban 
India. 33 In Karimpur, a North Indian village, women instigate and par¬ 
ticipate in twenty-one of the thirty-three annual rites. 34 Women also 
dominate nine of the twenty-one annual rites in the village Mohana, 
near Lucknow, and are apparently the sole participants in nine of the 
twenty-two festivals in the annual cycle of Rampur, a village north of 
Delhi. 35 The exact status of these rites of women—which are all based on 
puja (devotional ritual) rather than on Vedic fire sacrifices—has yet to be 
determined. However, most festivals easily identified as having no 
“great tradition” ties are women’s festivals. And women’s participation in 
and even domination of life-cycle rites is definitely part of the “little 
tradition.” 36 In these cults and calendric rites women seek the protection 
of crucial kinsmen (especially husband, brother, and son) and the health 
and prosperity of the family as a whole; men’s rites, on the other hand, 
focus on a good wheat crop, ridding the village of disease, and the like. 37 

It is, of course, not surprising to find this religious division of labor 
in the sexually segregated purdah society of traditional India. 38 Indeed, 
these practices are influenced by Hindu conceptions of the female. Al¬ 
though women have developed a vital, if subsidiary religious body of 
folk, local, or nontextual traditions, the notion that they are dangerous 
provides justification for not allowing them to be active participants in 

32. See Ragini Devi, Dance Dialects of India (Delhi: Vikas Publications, 1972), pp. 
45-50. 

33. The evidence in the following discussion comes from rural North India; com¬ 
parable evidence is lacking for most of the rest of India. Urban data comes from my 
personal experiences in Delhi and Agra. 

34. See Wadley, “Brothers.” 

35. D. N. Majumdar, Caste and Communication in an Indian Village (Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 1958), pp. 252-76; Majumdar analyzes sexual participation for only the 
twenty-one rites I mention (see also Oscar Lewis, Village Life in North India [New York: 
Vintage Books, 1965], pp. 197-248). The evidence provided by these three villages sug¬ 
gests that there may be some variation in the festivals that are organized by females or 
males. This variation in local practice needs further investigation. 

36. Men make fun of women’s rites and generally tolerate them with condescension. 

37. See Wadley, “Brothers.” I would also like to thank William Houska for his insights 
into male-female orientations in North Indian rituals. 

38. Hanna Papanek, “Purdah in Pakistan: Seclusion and Modern Occupations for 
Women Journal of Marriage and the Family 33, no. 3 (August 1971): 517-30. 
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the most authoritative rites. Because of this segregation, religious prac¬ 
tices draw women together and reinforce female solidarity. Moreover, 
many female rites relate to the dual roles of wives and mothers. 

The Potential for Change 

Although women are banned from the dominant sources of reli¬ 
gious power and authority, India, a country which is 83 percent Hindu, 
has until recently been ruled by a woman. This disconcerting fact con¬ 
tradicts the image of the properly behaved wife. Indians see no such 
contradiction. A recently completed portrait of Mrs. Gandhi, in fact, 
depicts her as Durga, 39 a goddess who, like Kali, has a vast potential for 
aggression and destruction. She does not remain under her husband’s 
control and controls her own sexuality. Yet in contrast to Kali, Durga is 
generally beneficent. Similarly, the Hindu villager is apt to describe the 
Prime Minister as Devi, the goddess. And in a poem dedicated to Indira 
Gandhi published in a popular English language magazine just after the 
Bangladesh War, we find these phrases: “Presiding deity of our 
country’s fate” and “of noble grace and looks and yet defiant, thunder 
in her eyes.” 40 Mrs. Gandhi is not Slta of th eRamayana, the devoted wife 
who obeys her husband’s every wish, 41 but the Mother, the goddess who 
epitomizes the dual character of the Hindu female. Thus Hindu concep¬ 
tions of the female, in contrast to the American notion of the inherently 
passive woman, provide a meaningful avenue for active involvement in 
nonwifely roles. 

Today, Indian women have access through schooling and manda¬ 
tory learning of Sanskrit in many states to scriptures banned to them for 
the past 2,000 years. Moreover, the relaxation of purdah restrictions in 
some urban and rural areas allows women greater participation in public 
rituals. Practices such as sati, bans on widow remarriage, and prepuberty 
marriage have already been outlawed. Divorce and abortion are legal, 
although social practice lags behind the law. Of course, many practices, 
based on Hindu orthopraxy, continue to impede women’s secular status. 
Because of hypergamous marriages and dowries, both aspects of 
Brahmanical orthopraxy, daughters are still considered economic 
liabilities. A recent study suggests that Brahmanical practices contribute 
to a benign neglect of female children that results in juvenile female 
deaths; 42 a decreasing sex ratio—from 972 females per 1,000 males in 

39. J. Anthony Lukas, “India Is as Indira Does,” New York Times Magazine (April 4, 
1976). 

40. J. N. Dhamija, “The Rising Star,” Illustrated Weekly of India (January 30, 1972). 

41. Mrs. Gandhi does play on the image of the “proper Hindu woman,” looks meek, 
covers her head, and displays mild manners on many public occasions. 

42. Barbara D. Miller, “A Population Puzzle—Does the Desire for Sons in India 
Increase People ... or Sons?” (unpublished paper read at the New York State Conference 
on Asian Studies, Albany, 1976). 
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1961 to 930 females per 1,000 males in 1971—confirms the fact that 
female mortality is high. And the Hindu desire for sons forces women 
into unwanted pregnancies and denies them control of their sexuality. 

Many problems remain, but there is potential for further change. 
For Hinduism provides a conception of the world in which women are 
powerful and dangerous. Traditionally, this power and danger have 
been checked through religious laws which placed women under the 
control of men. Most Hindu women will probably continue to accept the 
Hindu conception of woman as dutiful wife. If women’s ritual practices, 
which emphasize kinship and family relationships, have reinforced the 
role of woman as wife, those practices have also created possibilities for 
female solidarity and for alternative sources of religious power. More 
important, woman as mother in Hindu thought controls others and 
becomes the Hindu woman in control of herself. As such, she provides 
an alternative role to that of the dutiful wife, and a possibility for the 
future: “The fearful goddess (Candika), devoted to her devotees, re¬ 
duces to ashes those who do not worship her and destroys their 
merits.” 43 “For those who seek pleasure or those who seek liberation, the 
worship of the all-powerful Goddess is essential. She is the knowledge- 
of-the-Immensity; she is the mother of the universe, pervading the 
whole world.” 44 
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